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Die Oekonomische Entwickelung Europas. Von Maxime Kowa- 
lewsky. Aus dem Russischen tibersetzt von Leo Motzkin. Band 
II. Die Feudalisierung des Grundbesitzes in okonomischer Bezie- 
hung. Berlin: Prager, 1902. — 466 pp. 

In the first volume of this elaborate work Professor Kowalewsky 
handled the troublesome question of the origin of property in land. 
In this second instalment he addresses himself to the feudalization of 
property in its economic aspect. In the first chapter he considers the 
formation of great estates in the Frank Empire in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, acknowledging here as elsewhere his indebtedness to the great 
work of Inama-Sternegg. The forces making for the development 
of lay and ecclesiastical latijundia were social rather than racial, the 
prevalence of natural economy involving the reward of labor by land 
and the growth of political feudalism at the expense of the central 
administrative system. Later came the need for protection against 
the Norman and Saracen invasions and the concentration of movable 
capital in the possession of ecclesiastical establishments. 

In England as on the continent the Church, equipped with the 
Roman legal idea of ownership and supported by the crown, succeeded 
in forming great estates at the expense of the small proprietors holding 
under customary law. But until the tenth century, when royal grants 
of considerable extent are frequent, these great estates grew by the 
absorption of very small parcels of land. From this circumstance 
Professor Kowalewsky argues that large estates were not characteristic 
of the oldest Anglo-Saxon land-holding and that therefore the primi- 
tive existence of free land-possessing communities is quite possible. 
The argument is not helped by the chronological absurdities noted 
below. The laity followed quickly in the way opened by the church. 
The pretext of founding convents, the usurpation of life grants from 
the king, the system of lordship made compulsory in the ninth century 
but resembling in its effect the continental commendation, all con- 
tributed to the formation of the great estates of the lay nobility. Thus 
before the Norman Conquest England was, from the economic point 
of view, effectively feudalized. 

In his third chapter Professor Kowalewsky returns to the charge in 
defence of the old Germanic mark. From the seventh to the ninth 
centuries he finds communities of free and dependent persons enjoying 
common rights over undivided non-arable land. These communities 
are sometimes free villages; and this is taken to show that such com- 
mon rights do not derive from the good will of the lord. There is 
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evidence also that when the lords began to clear forest land they first 
obtained the consent of such communities as had rights in the forest. 
These considerations, in connection with the extremely restricted nature 
of the ownership of land under the customary law, are taken to indi- 
cate some primitive form of family or communal ownership. 

There follows an elaborate exposition of the manorial system in 
France from the sixth to the eleventh centuries. The existence of free 
tenants not burdened with contributions in kind nor manorial services, 
nor subject to manorial jurisdiction, is emphasized. These are re- 
garded as the representatives of a formerly numerous class of free men 
who had held their land either in private or communal ownership. 
The system of co-aration under which each peasant received a share in 
the arable proportioned to the number of beasts he contributed to the 
great plough-team, is not general in France until the close of the eleventh 
century. This is to be inferred from the unit of land measurement 
which up to that period is the bonnier, an area for which four modi 
of seed-corn sufficed, practically answering to the Roman jugerum 
The change to the carucate, the area that could be ploughed by a full 
team in one year, is not complete until the twelfth century. The 
manorial system of three-field husbandry with co-aration and propor- 
tionate allotment of the arable, is, it may be inferred, of relatively late 
origin. 

Professor Kowalewsky endeavors to show in his fifth and sixth 
chapters that free villages still existed in France in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and discusses the nature of common rights in the 
two following centuries, when changed economic conditions caused 
these hitherto indefinite rights and relations to be determined by law. 
Here he reaches the conclusion that these common rights have a double 
origin; immemorial custom on the one hand, and the consent of a pro- 
prietor on the other. In the former case, no payment could be asked 
for the exercise of rights derived from original communal proprietor- 
ship. In the latter case, however, although practice soon hardened 
into right, it was a right for the exercise of which a return might 
properly be demanded. 

The way being thus prepared by a discussion of manorial origins, 
a long chapter is devoted to the evolution of villeinage (Horigkeits- 
recht) in France. By the thirteenth century most manorial tenants, 
whether originally emancipated slaves or freemen fallen into depend- 
ence, were on a common level, attached to the soil and owing services 
and contributions to their lord. But in the course of the twelfth cen- 
tury, owing to the growth of population and the resulting increase in 
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the demand for land, it had been found more profitable to exchange a 
system of compulsory labour for one of leaseholds against a money 
rent. This change was promoted by the readiness with which both 
lords and tenants resorted to money composition and by the survival 
of a form of leasehold which had originally been the Gallo-Roman 
precarium. 

At the close of the twelfth century the plan of emancipating whole 
villages was adopted. The elder system of protection and dependence 
having served its purpose was being discarded in favor of new con- 
tractual relations. The church contributed to this change by the diffu- 
sion of notions of freedom and justice, but it did not, as Picot and 
some others contend, play a leading part in it. As See has shown the 
important causes of emancipation are all economic. An increase in 
population caused the value of land to rise and thereby indirectly low- 
ered the returns from servile labor rewarded with land. For this 
reason lords were ready to set their dependants free in order to 
recover their land and put it to more profitable uses. The arrange- 
ment, accordingly, was one of reciprocal benefit, the peasant got his 
freedom, the lord his land, and when, as often happened, the emanci- 
pated peasant remained on the land on new terms, the whole process 
was no more than the substitution of a money rent for services and 
contributions in kind. 

A chapter is next devoted to the exceptional conditions obtaining in 
Brittany and Belgium. The variations from the normal development 
just outlined, which occur in these regions, are explained by the vary- 
ing density of population, foreign invasions and racial peculiarities. 
In Brittany the characteristic note is the persistence of some form of 
the tribal system, in Belgium, the density of the population and the 
early development of industry and commerce. 

In a final chapter the manorial system in Normandy is treated in 
detail with the particular purpose of illustrating conditions in England 
after the Norman Conquest. The establishment of the Normans in 
Gaul did not result in the displacement of the actual cultivators of the 
soil, although great proprietors were dispossessed and crown lands taken 
over by the duke. The normal family holding was the carucate, the 
area which could be worked by a heavy plough with a team of eight 
oxen, commonly sixty acres. But since this was divisible at inher- 
itance, a holding proportioned to a four ox team was more general. 
The peasants were required to plough the lord's land whether they 
possessed the full complement of beasts or not. Under these circum- 
stances the land in the open-fields was allotted after the ploughing in 
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proportion to the number of beasts contributed to the common team. 
This system seems to have been brought by the Normans from their 
earlier homes and, once established in Normandy, to have extended 
itself beyond the borders of that province. 

At the time of the conquest of England the terra servilis of a Norman 
estate was occupied by the unfree and the villeins. The latter, although 
attached to the soil and subject to certain services and payments were 
personally free. Their position was the result rather of social condi- 
tions than of status. Further there were the bordarii, so called from 
their small holdings bordering on but not part of the open-fields, the 
censuarii, the hospites and the vavassores. The land of all these was 
separated from that of the villeins and the unfree. Thus the Norman 
manor was an artificial union of various communities and private 
ownerships some of recent, others of very ancient origin. The villeins 
represent an earlier population of free land-holding communities. The 
introduction by the Normans of the plan of co-aration with an eight ox 
team, by establishing a fixed relation between the size of the allotment 
and the contribution to the common team, tended to do away with the 
older system of equality and communal possession. Private owner- 
ship, on the other hand, existed in Normandy from Roman times. 
The fact that the villeins were secured by custom in their right to the 
use of common meadow, pasture and forest, while other tenants re- 
quired the lord's leave for admission to such rights, is regarded as evi- 
dence that these common lands were originally the possession of free 
communities now fallen into dependence. 

The present volume shows all the defects which one is coming to 
regard as inevitably attending the use of the "comparative method." 
For one thing, there is a carelessness in dealing with facts which 
amounts at moments to recklessness. The church at Rochester was 
not "more than a century old" in a.d. 604 (p. 45). Where in Domes- 
day Book does Professor Kowalewsky find the record of holdings in 
the county of Northumberland (p. 65)? There were no dukes of 
Champagne at the end of the twelfth century (p. 122), that title was 
extinct in the tenth century. Beaumanoir lived and wrote in the thir- 
teenth, not the twelfth century (p. 248 and again pp. 456-457). Fred- 
eric IPs son Henry is improperly described as emperor (p. 364). 
Lanzenbesitz does not correctly translate tenementum lorice (p. 440). 
The Feast of S. John the Baptist falls in June not July (p. 447). Un- 
corrected printer's errors testifying to the same haste and carelessness 
are numerous, cf. pp. 51, 65, 229, 246, 272, 301, 305. Professor 
Kowalewsky is also capable of misreading his printed authorities. On 
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p. 47 he remarks that S. Benedict (he seems to mean Benedict Biscop) 
first introduced the Augustinian rule into England. His authority is 
a simple passage in Elham's History of the Monastery of S. Augustine 
to the effect that Wilfrid first taught the English monks to observe the 
rule of S. Benedict. Again (p. 49) he has misread the printed text of 
Eddius Stephanus and describes Wilfrid as converting the East Saxons 
and receiving land in "Skolerien," whereas he might have learned 
from the marginal note that " Scolesiae " was Selsea, and from any 
atlas that Selsea is in Sussex. But these are venial sins in comparison 
with Professor Kowalewsky's naive ignorance of the chronology of 
English History. He writes of Edred's successor Ethelwulf (p. 53). 
And again "Grossere Schenkungen finden wir erst wieder zur Zeit 
Eadwis, d. h. zu Beginn des 10. Jahrh., als z. B. im Jahre 900," 
etc. (p. 61). Finally Ethelwulf and Athelstane are described as the 
successors of Ethelred (pp. 62, 64). 

Were there space for a fuller discussion, various other points might 
be raised, notably a very questionable interpretation of evidence on 
p. 206. The value of this useful work, on the other hand, should 
be sufficiently apparent from the brief summary of its contents given 
above. 

Gaillard Thomas Lapsley. 

University of California. 

Geschichte der Nationalokonomie. Von Dr. August Oncken. 
Erster Theil: Die Zeit vor Adam Smith. Leipzig, C. L. Hirschfeld, 
1902. — 8 vo, 516 pp. 

Although some twenty-five volumes have already appeared in the 
Hand- und Lehrbuch der Staatswissenschajten started by Kuno Frank- 
enstein and continued by Max von Heckel, the present volume on the 
history of political economy appears as number 2 in the series. There 
have been so many so-called histories of political economy, that it is 
interesting to observe how each new-comer in the field treats his 
subject and differentiates his work from that of his predecessors. 

Professor August Oncken, of the University of Bern, has for many 
years been conducting original researches in one part of the vast do- 
main of the history of economics — namely, the Physiocrats and their 
connection with the history of French thought in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Some fifteen years ago he published his admirable monograph 
on the maxim "Laissez faire et laissez passer;" a year or two later he 
edit d the collected economic works of Quesnay, and since then he has 



